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From the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and 
. Physical Sciences. 
+ We have much pleasure in presenting to our 
readers the ensuing essay, in which is traced 
with considerable success, the natural, botanical, 
opomical, and medical history of the potatoe. 
is the production of one of our pupils, who was 
d, at our suggestion, to the investigation of tne 
bject, more particularly with a view of test- 
“ing by further experiments, the validity of some 
Sgecent reports by Dr. Latham, of London, rela- 
. to the medicinal powers of an extract from 
the leaves of this vegetable. These reports, 
we regret, have not been confirmed, and can 
only account for the discrepancy in the result, 
by supposing, that the potatoe, as so commonly 
happens with regard to plants, has undergone a 
Vthange in this country, by which its narcotic 
“principle is lost, or impaired, from the influence 






of climate, or peculiarity of culture, &c. 


By H.C. 


a Essay on the Solanum Tuberosum. 
Worsuan, M. D. 


_. The solanum tuberosum, according to botan- 
Vical writers, belongs to the class pentandria, or- 
) Mer monogynia, and of the natural family luride 
of Linnzus, and solane of Jussieu. It is known 
by the following characters. 
Stem herbaceous, not 
armed, segments of the leaves unequal, alter- 
“Wpate—pedicles pointed, corolla five—angular.” 
= The natural history of this plant, seems not 
p well settled as its botanical characters. Its 
iscovery and native history are, indeed, involv- 


ed in doubt and obscurity, and rendered still 


M 
& 


hore intricate to trace, from the little attention 
ey have received. That the history of this 
portant vegetable, which now forms alike the 
rich man’s luxury, and the poor man’s bread,” 


Fe hould not in common with other subjects of 


fess interest, have received the attention of the 
aturalist, is a circumstance not readily to be 
xplained. It is, however, generally believed 
D have been indigenous to this country, as far 
5 1 can determine, from the few vague and un- 


WBonnected remarks to be met with in different 


“@uthors. Yet there are not wanting others, who 


3 isert the contrary, and consider it to have its 
/@rigin in South America—among those are Cic- 





a, Gomana, and Acosta, who wrote about the 
iddle of the sixteenth century, and by whom 


We are told, that the inhabitants of Quito and 
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_ Bs vicinity, have beside maize, a tuberous root, 


hich they eat and call papas. Clusius suppos- 
d this to be the convolvulus battata, which he 
eceived from Flanders in 1598, during his re- 


 Bidence at Vienna, under the name of taratoufli, 
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is 
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n appellation by which the Italians distinguish 
tuberous roots—and this conjecture appears 
be confirmed by travellers, who have since 
sited that country. If this had been the sola- 
mm tuberosum, how, as Clusius asks, “could 
‘the knowledge of it have been so long ip reach- 
ig us)? and continues he, “how could they 
ave been ignorant of it at Padua, until I sent it 
om Frankfort.” 
In his characters of the kings of England, 
olt describes the introduction .: (his plant into 
eland, to Sir John Hawkins, who brought it 















from Santa Fe, as early as the year 1565. 


But | sidence, Youghhall, in the county of Cork. An 


little foundation existed for such an assertion, as | anecdote is also related of his gardener, which 
9 AS | g 


appears from his own description. 


It is doubt- | sheds such additional light upon the introduc- 


less, the convolyulus to which he alludes, as we | tion of the potatoe into Ireland, that I hope } 
have no account of the Virginia potatoe so ear-|shall be excused the liberty of transcribing it. 


ly as that period. 


I state this upon the authori-| On his return he gave some of the potatoes to 


ty of Miller, as | have not been able to lay my| his gardener, as a fine fruit from America, and 


hands upon the description alluded to—which 
may, however, be seen by reference to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, for the year 1789. 
From the most authentic accounts, it would ap- 
pear, that the potatoe now so extensively culti- 
vated on the continent of Europe, was carried 
thither by Sir walter Raleigh on his return from 
Virginia, in the year 1586. There is some 
doubt, however, whether Sir Walter ever car- 
ried it, or that it was afterwards sent to him by 
Thomas Greenville, or M’Lane, the first gov- 
ernor of Virginia. Mr. Thomas Herriot, one of 
the colonists who went out with them, wrote an 
account of the root called openawk, which he 
describes in the following manner. ‘The roots 
are round, some as large as a walnut, others 
much larger: they grow in a damp soil, many 
hanging together as if fixed on ropes, they are 
good food either boiled or roasted.” 

It is plainly to be seen from this description, 
that the root under Gonsideration, is the one to 
which he alludes, and that openawk is nothing 
more than the Indian name for the potatoe. 
The authority, however, for the fact does not 
rest with those writers. We are told by Ger- 
arde, that he received roots from Virginia, in 
1597, called norembega, which prospered as 
well in his garden, as in their own native coun- 
try. He called them Virginia potatoes, to dis- 
tinguish them from the convcelvulus battata, 
which was at that time much better known and 
called potatoes, from the Spanish name baittata. 
He thus describes them. ‘lhe root is thick, 
fat, and tuberous, nct much differing in shape, 
colour, or taste, from the common potatoe, say- 
ing that the roots are not so great nor long, 
some of them round as a ball, some egg fashion, 
some longer, others shorter. It groweth natur- 
ally in America, where it was discovered.” Bau- 
ken also observes, that the potatoes came from 
Virginia into England, thence into France, and 
other countries. 

‘Writers are not sufficiently agreed, as to the 
time when the potatoe was introduced into Eu- 
rope. It was certainly cultivated and used for 
food by the Irish, long before its utilty was 
known in England. It is stated by Mr. Camp- 
bell to have been introduced into Ireland about 
the year 1610, and by Miller as late as the year 
1623. Why they should have assigned so late 
a period to its introduction, is not «asi! y account- 
ed for, when we are informed by Ge-arde, that 
he cultivated it in 1597. It is no easy matter to 
reconcile the statements of those different au- 
thors, much less to divest the subject of that ob- 
scurity, with which it seems to be enveloped. 
The most generally received opinion, and that 
which is substantiated by far the greater mass of 
evidence, ascribes its introduction to Sir Walter 
Raleigh on his return from Virginia, in 1586. 
Gouge in his edition of Camden’s Britannia, 
states, that Raleigh planted the potatoe at his re- 
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ordered them to be planted in his kitchen gai 

den. In August the planis flowered, and in Sep- 
tember produced the fruit. But the berries 
were so different from what the gardener ex- 
pected, that in an ill humor he carried the po 

tatoe apples to his master, and is this (said he.) 
the fine fruit from America you praised so high 

ly? Sir Walter cither was, or pretended to be 
ignorant of the matter, and desired the garde- 
ner, since that was the case, to dig up the weed 
and throw it away. The gardener, however, 
soon returned with a fine parcel of potatoes. 1 
have thus been particular in introducing this 
anecdote, because it clearly shows that the pota- 
toe could not have been generally known at that 
time. It will also be perceived by Sir Walter’s 
instructions, the high importance in which he 
held it, as well as the attention he wished it to 
receive, by specifying the spot where it was to 
be planted. 

The potatoe from Ireland, gradually made if 
way into England, as some say, by the acciden 
tal shipwreck of a vessel on the coast of North 
Melos, in the county of Lancashire, a place even 
now famous for the production of this vegetable 
in the greatest perfection. Its cultivation was 
for some considerable time confined to this sec- 
tion of country. Nearly half a century elapsed 
before it received any attention in the vicinity 
of London—and it was considered even then, as 
a mere article of luxury, without any concep- 
tion of the vast utility that would arise from 
bringing it into general use. Such, indeed, was 
the little attention it received, that it lingered 
in obscurity until the year 1662, when the Roy- 
al Society considered it as an article of national 
importance, and recommended its general culti- 
vation. The potatoe did not make its way into 
France as early as might have been expected, 
from the high recommendations it received in 
England. Lister, in his journey to Paris, in 
1698, informs us, that the potatoe at that time 
was scarcely to be found in the French markets. 
Its fortune there, appears to have been various, 
and determined very much by the sudden revo- 
lutions which have particularly characterized 
that nation. Miller tells us, that it was not 
much cultivated till the year 1742—and in 1749, 
it fell into contempt—and its cultivation left 
wholly to the lower class of people. Its impor- 
tance, however, soon began to revive, and claim 
a general notice, when, by a sudden fluctuation of 
opinion, it again lost its reputation. Yet it was 
not doomed to slumber long, for the necessities 
of the people had driven them to invention, and 
they were willing to seize upon any thing that 
would be likely to resist the ingress of famine. 
The prejudices against its introduction still, 
however, continued, amidst this vaccillation of 
opinion, until the production of bread made 
from the farina of the potatoe in combination 
with wheaten flour. This at least, gained for 
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it a temporary reputation, and seemed to insure 
it a durable existence, though there was still 
something wanting to fix its character asa whole- 
some article of food—which was reserved for 
Parmentier, who, in 1778, brought forth a spe- 
cimen of bread from the farina of the potatoe 
alone. In Germany its fortune was not so pre- 
carious. It appears readily to have paved its 
way, and to have been cultivated as early as the 
year 1601—since, Clusius says, ea plerisque Ger- 
manue hortis satis vulgario dudum facta. In Italy 


ble. Even in the early history of this vegeta- 
ble, we find the attachment of the Irish to it 
strongly marked, and the fancy of the poet in- 
spired to celebrate its praises. 


‘Leek to the Welsh—to Dutchmen butter’s dear, 
Of Irish swains potatoe is the cheer.” 


The success which now attends the rearing 
of this vegetable could not have been anticipat- 
ed, even by the most sanguine, from the many 
formidable obstacles over which it had to tri- 





its fate was nearly allied to that experienced in| 
France : so great, indeed, were the prejudices | 


which it had to encounter, that, we are told, a) 


umph. 
Having its origin in a warm climate, it was 
supposed to be intolerant of cold, and upon that 


ship load of the roots having been sent from) account, incapable of cultivation in more north- 


England to Naples, to relieve the inhabitants of | 


that place, who were then the victims of famine 
and disease, the mere name of potatoe, as food, 
carried with it such dread, that they chose ra- 
ther to bear the horrors of their situation, than 
purchase the article. But happily for that por- 
tion of country, those prejudices gave way to 
the magic wand of science, and the potatoe now 
supplies the food of those wretched vagrants, 
who were before doomed to subsist on the wa- 
tery gourd. 


ern climes. But experience has shewn the con- 
trary, and the potatoe is naturalized almost in 
every region. With the lower classes of peo- 
ple, it is one of the greatest blessings that the 
soil produces, forming “flour without a mill, and 
bread without an oven,” and at all seasons of 
the year, an agreeable, wholesome dish, unaid- 
|ed by expensive or injurious condiments. What 
resources does the potatoe present to us? Its 
'stalk, considered as a texile plant, furnishes in 
Austria a sort of flax—when burned it yields 





{n Scotland, Sweden, and Burgundy, it had to| much potash—its apples when ripe and crushed, 


contend alike with the obstacles which had so 
long opposed it. But it is gratifying to learn, 
that the potatoe is ultimatety finding its way in- 
to the remotest corners of the earth, and is now, 
nearly every where, cultivated for the benefit 
of mankind. 
E'sculent Properties. 

The reputation of the potatoe, as an esculent, 

wholesome vegetable, is too well established, 


as has been already intimated, to require any 


turther attention from me. Its use for food ap- 
pears to have been co-existent with its discoy- 
ery: we can find at least, in its early history, 
no trace of its application to any other purpose. 
Especial objections, however, were formed 
against it on account of its place among the so- | 
lana. In Burgundy, we are told, its culture was | 
interdicted in consequence of its supposed mis-! 
chievous properties. 
produced by it, were leprosy and dysentery. | 
Those prejudices, no doubt, originated from its 
exposure to the sun and weather, by which its) 
natural qualities were destroyed, as the means 
of preserving it were, at that time, very little | 
understood. Many accounts of injurious effects) 
are to be met with. But such representations, 
do not prove the unwholesomeness of the root, | 
since it has constituted the chief article of food 
to vast numbers of people for upwards of a cen- 
tury. The dependence of England and Ireland 
upon it for food, is such, indeed, that it is em- 
phatically styled the “bread root” of those coun- 
tries. Nor is it much Jess extensively raised in 
the highlands of Scotland, where scarcity or fa- 
mine was too frequent an occurrence before its 
. introduction. It is said that many of the inhab- 
itants of Banff, a small district in that country, 
in the year 1783, must have fallen victims to 
famine, had not the potatee been supplied. In 
Wales, its cultivation bas become general, as 
we are told, that potatoes and barley bread form 
the chief sustenance of the peor—and what at 
this time occasions the calamiteus situation of 
Ireland, save the failure of this important crop ? 
Two millions of people are by this circumstance 
deprived of the very sustenance of life, and des- 


Among the fancied effects | 


ferment and give spirits by distillation—its tu- 
bercles made into a pulp, are a substitute for 
soap, in bleaching. Cooked by steam, the pota- 
toe is most healthy food. By different manipu- 
lations it furnishes two kinds of flour—a gruel 
and a parenchyma, which may be applied to in- 
crease the bulk of bread made from grain. 
Treated chemically, it is converted into beer, 
vinegar, spirits, &c. 

It will be perceived, that the potatoe is sus- 
ceptible of a very wide and diversified applica- 
cation, and highly deserving the attention of the 
agriculturist. Numerous experiments have al- 
ready been commenced, and considerably ex- 
tended on the farina of this vegetable, and by 
which it appears to be equal in nutritions pro- 
perties to that of any other article. From some 
comparative experiments by Mr. Whately, of 
Cork, it is plainly shown, that the san:e quanti- 
ty of land cultivated in potatoes, wil produce 
one half more farina, than the seme land appli- 
ed to the production of farina from wheat. He 
also appropriated the farina of this root to the 
making of bread, buscuit, and pastry, with dif- 
ferent proportions of flour, and found that they 
resisted better the effect of climate, than when 
made wholly of wheaten flour. It seems, in- 
deed, to have a remarkable power of preserva- 
tion, as Mr. Whately states, he has known the 
flour to keep good seventeen years. The fari- 
na possessing all the nutritious parts of the po- 
tatoe, and being perfectly bland and digestible in 
its nature, may be supposed to form an excellent 
article of diet for the sick. In the shops of Eu- 
rope, a composition vended under the title of 
somolina, and recommended as a nutritious diet 
for children and sick persons, is said to be es- 
sentially, the farina of potatoes. 

It is obvious, from what has been stated above, 
that the potatoe does not hold its reputation ex- 
clusively, as an article of diet. The potash in 
such quantities has been obtained from the com- 
bustion of its leaves, that it is supposed from the 
facility with which the process is effected, that 
France will be released in a great degree from 
the heavy sum she pays this country, in the 











tined to drag out an existence, at best intolera-| 


purchase of that article. It also appears by the 





experiments of Dr. Anderson, that ardent spirits 
in considerable quantity may be obtained trom 
the distillation of the potatoe. From seventy 
pounds of the bruised roots, he obtained one 
gallon of pure spirits, considerably above proof, 
and about a quart below proof. The potatoe 
has also been made the subject of analysis, by 
several distinguished chemists, among whom is 
Vauquelin, who, from a careful investigation, 
drew as a Conclusion, that the potatoe was com- 
posed of starch, of parenchyma, of a peculiar ani- 
mal matter, and of cértain salts. The existence 
of these principles does not explain the cause of 
the spiritous fermentation which they undergo 
when exposed in the ordinary manner to a re- 
quisite temperature. It became then a deside- 
ratum to discover the substance which, in the 
potatoe, supplies the place of saccharine matter, 
to which alone this peculiar process is conceiy- 
ed to be owing. By a well regulated set of ex- 
periments, made by Dr. Reshier, it is shown to 
contain sugar and gum, in the proportion of sixty- 
four grains of mucous sugar, to two hundred and 
twenty grains of gum in the pound. It also ap- 
pears from the experiments of Vauquelin, that 
resin and animalized matter are the only sapid 
ingredients of the potatoe, and give it the supe- 
rior flavour, perceived when the article is eat- 
en roasted, and which is necessarily lost by boil- 
ing. 

[ The remainder of this article consists of state- 
ments of experiments for ascertaining the ‘medi- 
cal properties” of the potatoe plant, which can be 
interesting only to physicians. It concludes as 
follows: 

“The extract of potatoe on the whole, must, 
I conceive, be now regarded, if not wholly inert, 
at least far inferior to cicuta, or any other arti- 
cle of the same class, retained in the Materia 
Medica. Why then should we endeavour to 
store our Materia Medica with useless lumber, 
and add uncertainty to a set of remedies, that 
already begin to decline in the confidence of 
physicians ?”"] 


We are not able to say whether the kind of wheat 
described in the following article preserves its reputa- 
tion for being impregnable to the attacks of the Fly. 
The subject, however, is worthy of further inquiry, and 
we would thank our friends and correspondents for any 
information they may be in possession of relating to it. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
Buckland, Va. May 10, 1817. 

The ravages of the Hessian Fly, of which we 
have so general accounts this season, are cer- 
tainly a subject of melancholy concern. As far 
as | have been able to learn, in all the counties 
of Virginia where the growth of wheat is suffi- 
ciently advanced to produce ihe discovery of the 
visitation of this insect, it has invariably appear- 
ed. And 1 now very much lament that some of 
my neighbors, or myself, did not, last year, give 
publicity to the facts on the subject, which for 
several years have been known to us, and of 
which the present year affords additional evi- 
dence. | 

About five years ago, a kind of wheat was in- 
troduced into this neighborhood, which has been 
found, by invariable experience, to resist the fly. 
It was brought here by James Lawler, in a small 
quantity in his saddle bags, from Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, where he had been on a visit to 
his friends. He stated, that it was there called 
Jones’s White Wheat, and had never been in- 
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fected with the fy. From this circumstance 
considerable attention was paid to the propaga- 
tion of it. The second year after it had been 
cultivated in this neighborhood, I was so fortu- 
nate as to get five bushels of it; | sowed it on 
one side of the field of about 120 acres, the bal- 
ance of the field in the golden beard; there was 
no difference in the soil, and the Lawler wheat 
produced eleven for one, while the other did not 
exceed three for one. The fly that year was 
very fatal, and the golden beard, which was sow- 
ed much more thick than the other, became, af- 
ter the commencement of spring, thin and scat- 


ON FEEDING EWES WITH MANGEL WURTZEL. 
From No. 745 of the Farmers’ Journal. 


Some persons having stated that Mange! Wurtzel will 
grow where they cannot get a cropof Turnips, the 
following extract is made for their satisfaction, from 
the Farmers’ Journal. 

It is however considered by some practical nfen, as dan- 
gerous to give breeding ewrs too much of this root 
at first, causing them to shed their wool: Increas- 
ing the quantity is thought the best practice. 

Herefordshire, December 12, 1821. 
Sir—As I consider it to be the duty of every 
individual connected with the Agricultural in- 
terest to communicate to the public the result of 





tering, and continued to decline in prospect ; 
much of that which had survived falling till it 
was harvested, while the Lawler wheat grew to 
a fine height, and was without any fly in it. 

I sowed the succeeding year my product of 
fifty-five bushels, and twenty more, which I ob- 
tained by giving four bushels for one. 1 sowed 
that year 270 bushels of different kinds, and 
made as much from the seventy-five of Lawler 
wheat as from all the rest, for that was also a 
fatal year to the general crops, from the ravages 
of the fly. I afterwards sowed my whole crop 
of the Lawler wheat; but the last fall, being 
lulled into a false security, from the circumstance 
of the fly not having made its appearance the 
preceding season, | sowed a portion again of the 
bearded wheat, in order to divide, for conven- 
ience, the time of the harvest coming in, as the 
Lawler wheat comes later than any, except the 
old yellow bearded wheat generally in use some 
years ago, and is about as late as that. But this 
year has again more fatally testified to the val- 
ue of the Lawler wheat. I have almost wholly 
lost my seeding of the golden beard, while the 
other has continued to grow in proportion to 
the benignity of the season, and has a perfectly 
healthful appearance, without the trace of any 
fly ; while in that adjoining it, of a different kind, 
you may immediately see deposited in the stalk, 
six, eight, or ten of the embryo. Among my 
neighbors, as far as I have learned of the state 
of their crops, the same result bas occurred. 
The Lawler wheat is invariably exempt from 
fly, and every other kind is invariably destroyed. 

Experiments were, in the first three or four 
successive years after its introduction, made of 
its efficacy, with the most satisfactory success. 
I will only mention one :—Mr. John Brown, in 
the fall ef 1814, sowed equal quantities of the 
purple straw and Lawler mixed; the fly com- 
menced its depredations as usual in the spring, 
and by harvest scarcely a straw of the purple 
wheat was left, while the Lawler remained 
alone, and apparently uninjured. 

Of this valuable wheat much was this year 
ground, the anxiety to get of the seed having 
subsided, from the favorableness of the last sea- 
son. Atsome other tingie it may be proper to 
assign the reason of this extraordinary exemp- 
tion, if indeed they can be satisfactorily traced, 
(of which there is much doubt,) if not, we must 
content ourselyes with the utility of knowing 
the fact. 

‘To those who cultivate it, my experience 
would lead to the recommendation of sowing it 
thicker than usual, although it branches more 
than is common, and of plastering it in broad cast 
oany in the spring, in preference to any other 

» both as means of sustaining its maturity, 
and enhancing its increase, it being a late wheat 
and of tall growth. ” A SUBSCRIBER. 


|satisfactory and beneficial experiments, I will 
i briefly answer the several queries of M. W. in 
your Journal of this week. 

From the principal part of my turnip crop 
| failing in the year 1820, | was compelled to 
the ewes, before lambing, were taken off the 
few turnips I had, and put into the fold, where 
they were fed with mangel wurtzel, and a very 
small quantity of hay, and without water. After 
lambing, they were given the same food, and 
from the great flow of milk produced, the lambs 
were in very high condition. The whole of my 
flock were kept entirely on this food, from the 
beginning of January, 1821, to the end of March, 
during which period | weighed eight wether 
sheep, and put them into a barn, when they 
were given twenty-five pounds of mangel wurt- 
zel, and about five pounds of good hay for each 
sheep every twenty-four hours, for five succes- 
sive weeks: some of them gained more than 
others; but on weighing them out, at the ex- 
piration of that time, they had increased, upon 
an average, eight pounds per quarter. I can 
also siate that, having killed several of the 
sheep, the mutton was particularly mild and 
sweet. lam fully persuaded that there never 
was better food for sheep, or food that will cre- 
ate so great a flow of milk from the ewes. If 
you consider this a sufficiently minute reply to 
the queries of your correspondent, | think the 
sooner it is made known, through the medium 
of your valuable Journal, the more satisfactory 
it will be to M. W. 

I remain, your well wisher, A 


P. S. It is necessary to observe, that the man- 
gel wurtzel must be carefully cleaned, without 
washing, and given whole. 


Dandy Looms.—A hand-loom on a new con- 
struction, and which has received the appella- 
tion of ** Dandy-Loom,” has recently been in- 
troduced at Blackburn. Its principal advantage 
over the common hand-loom consists in its be- 
ing much smaller, and in the application of a 
crank, by which, as in steam-looms, the number 
of picks of weft in an inch is regulated, and the 
cloth consequently made more even. We un- 
derstand also, that the new hand-loom weaves 
the yarn without dressing, which is an expen- 
sive process; whilst by the use of a copper- 
shuttle, the necessity of winding the weft is su- 
perceded. The loom measures only about 30 
inches in depth, from the cloth to the yarn 
beam, and its cost in wood is not more than 
35s. or 36s. or ip iron than 52s, 6d. A fair wea- 
ver, with tolerable exertion, will weave a piece 
of 25 yards in eight or nine hours. By many 
manufacturers, we understand the improvement 


feed my stock on my crop of mangel wurtzel:| 


| 


conceived that it will ultimately supercede the 
hand-loom on the old construction ; and, per- 
haps on some particular goods, successfully con- 
test the further progress of power-looms. 








From the Providence Journal. 

Progress of Commerce and Manufactures in the 
West.—A day or two since, a gentleman of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. passed through this town, oa his 
return to the West from a commercial expedi- 
tion to Boston. He brought with him from 
Pittsburgh, an extensive Invoice of Wiadow 
Glass and Glassware, which he disposed of for a 
handsome advance, on original cost, charges 
and incidental expenses. The rise and progres 
of Pittsburgh is, perhaps, unexampled in the 
annals of towns or cities, and the enviable 
height to which it has already attained, is high 
ly complimentary to the enterprize and indus 
try of the hardy sons of Pennsylvania. Forts 
years since, the scite on which the town stands. 
was a howling wilderness, and with the excep 
tion of the marks of civilization discoverable in 
the construction of Fort du Quesne, it presented 
noth.-g but a cheerless wild, the abode of the 
savage, and the resort of the yelling beasts o: 
the forest. It now contains from 7 to 10,000 in- 
habitants and nearly two thousand houses, man) 
of which are splendid and elegant. As a man 
ufacturing town it is exceeded by but few in the 
United States, and from the extent of thei: 
works, it long since acquired, and still main- 
tains, the title of the Manchester of the West 
The couniry adjacent abounds with minerals. 
such as iron, lead and copper; the former 01 
which has been found in firee, and the latte: 
in small quantities. Some years since, ship build- 
ing was carried on to a considerable extent, bu' 
failed when our commercial embarrassments 
commenced, and is now entirely abandoned.-- 
In the year 1805 a schooner was fitted out from 
the place, and sailed for Leghorn. On her ar 
rival at that port the master delivered his papers 
at the custom house: the collector looked at 
them with astonishment, and protested there 
was no such port in the world—you are an im- 
postor, said he, and | must confiscate yonr ves 
sel. The trembling captain produced a map 
of America, on which he turned his eye up the 
Mississippi two thousand miles, then up the 
Ohio nine hundred, and at the junction of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela river, almost three 
thousand miles frem the ocean, showed to the 
dissatisfied collector the port where he sailed 
from—the flourishing town of Pittsburgh. 





To prevent Moulding in Books, Ink, Paste and 
Leather.—Collectors of books will not be sorry 
to learn that a few drops of Oil of Lavender 
will insure their libraries from this pest. A sin- 
gle drop of the same oil, will prevent a pint of 
ink from mouldiness for any length of time. 
Paste may be kept from mould entirely by the 
same addition; and leather is also eflectually se- 
cured from injury by the same agency. 


——— ewe 


Prevention of Contagion.—Gauze veils, on the 
principle of Davy’s safety lamp, have been re- 
commended by Mr. Bartlett, as preservatives 
from contagion. This is a point of so much 
importance to humanity, that we hope the effi- 
cacy of the recommendation will be tried by 








is considered of some importance. Indeed, it is 





the most critical experiments —U. S. Gazette. 
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From Moubray’s Practical Treatise on Domestic Poul- 
try. 
THE TURKEY.—Breeding and Management. 

The turkey-cock is sufficient for six hens, and 
even more, under the management of some dis- 
tricts, where one breeder keeps a cock for his 
own, and for the use of his neighbers, who send 
their hens, and in that mode avoid the charge 
of keeping a cock: but this practice is exposed 
to uncertainty, and is scarcely worth following, 
although whilst the ben is setting, the absence 
of a cock is no loss, as he will sometimes find 
the opportunity of tearing the hen from her nest, 
and in the struggle, of destroying the eggs. 

The hen will cover, according to her size, 
from nine to fifteen eggs, and unless attended to, 
will perhaps steal a nest abroad, in some im- 
proper and insecure place. The turkey hen 
Jays a considerable number of eggs in the spring, 
to the amount of eighteen to twenty-five and 
upwards, and her term of incubation is thirty 
days. She isa most steady sitter, and will some- 
times continue upon her eggs until almost starv- 
ed, rather than quit her nest: hence the neces- 
sity of constant attendance with both victuals 
and water. She is also a most affectionate mo- 
ther; and that most curious and accurate observ- 
er, Buflon, remarks her soft and plaintive cry, 
with her different tones and inflections of voice, 
expressive of her feelings. These facts, how- 
ever, are to be received with a due degree of 
circumspection, since I have known unsteady 
sitters among turkeys, and however affectionate, 
the turkey hen, from her natural heedlessness 
and stupidity, is the most careless of mothers, 
and being a great traveller herself, will drag 
her brood over field, heath, or bog, never cast- 
ing a regard behind her to call in herstraggling 
chicks, nor stopping while she has one left to 
follow her. She differs beside, in this particu- 
lar, from the industrious common hen ; she never 
scratches for her chicks, leaving them entirely 
to their own instinct and their own industry. 
On these accounts, where turkeys are bred to 
any extent, and are permitted to range, it is ne- 
cessary to allow them a keeper. The turkey 
hen is nevertheless extremely vigilant and quick 
in the discovery of any birds of prey in the air 
which may endanger her brood, and has the fa- 
culty, by a peculiar cry, of communicating her 
alarm, on which the chicks immediately seek 
shelter, or squat themselves upon the earth: 
but she will not, from her timid nature, fight for 
her brood as the common hen will. The do- 
mesticated, as well as the wild turkies, run with 
considerable speed. 

The chicks must be withdrawn from the nest 
as soon as hatched, and kept very warm. It is 
a very old and very general custom, to plunge 
them instantly into cold water, and then give 
them each a whole pepper-cora, with a small tea 
spoonful of milk. This baptism is used by way 
of a prophylactic against catching cold, te which 
young chicks are so peculiarly liable ; but itis a 
practice which I daave never used, and from 
which, in severe weather, I should suspect dan- 
ger; however, their being instantly thereafter 
wrapped in wool or flannel may secure them. 
br > Samed from sitting so close and steadily, 
hatthes more regular and quickly than the com- 
mon hen. 

The hen and brood must be novsep during a 


month or six weeks, dependent upon the state 


meal kneaded with milk, and freqnently renew- 
ed with clear water, rather than milk, which 
often scours them. In case of the chicks ap- 
pearing sickly and the feathers ruffled, indicat- 
ing a chill from severity or change of weather, 
we generally allowed half-ground malt with the 
barley-meal, and by. way of a medicine, pewder- 
ed carraway or coriander seeds. Also aRTiFI- 
ciaL worms, or boiled meat pulled into strings, 
in running after which the chicks have a salu- 
tary exercise. It is to be noted, that the above 
diet is beneficial for every other species of 
chicks, equally with the turkey. Superfluous 
moisture, whether external or internal, is death 
to chickens, therefore all slop victuals should 
be rigorously avoided. ‘The utmost CLEANLINESS 
is necessary, and a dry craveLtep layer is most 
proper. A fresh rurF of short sweet grass dai- 
ly cleared from snails and slugs, which will scour 
young chicks, is very pleasing and comfortable 
to them, and promotes their health. The above 
substantial food was always our chief dependence 
with this brood, nor did we ever find it necessa- 
ry to waste time in collecting ants’ eggs or net- 
tle seed, or give clover, rue, or wormwood, ac- 
cording to the directions of the elder house- 
wives. Eggs boiled hard are equally proper 
with curd, and generally nearer at hand; the 
eggs being rotten, is said to be no objection, al- 
though we never used such. 

Our first preference for water instead of milk 
for turkey chicks, so much recommended by the 
old writers, arose from the observation that 
chickens at large, among the troughs of milk- 
fed pigs, generally were sickly and scouring, 
and rough in their feathers; and more particu- 
larly se, when they had access to potatoe wash, 
which not only purged them, but glued their 
feathers together, keeping them in a comfortless 
and unhealthy siate. 

The weather being remarkably favourable, 
we have usually kooped the hen abroad, about 
two hours in the forenoon, in a moderately warm 
sun, whilst the chicks were only three or four 
weeks old, great care being taken that they did 
not stray far from the koop. Six weeks is their 
longest period of confinement within doors, after 
which it is more safe to koop the hen for ano- 
ther fortnight, that the chicks may acquire 
strength abroad sufficient to enable them to fol- 
low the dam, they being naturally inclined to 
stray too far, and to weaken themselves by fa- 
tigue. Wher full half-grown acd well feather- 
ed, they become sufficiently hardy, and in a good 
range will provide themselves throughout the 
day, requiring only to be fed at their out-letting 
in the morning, and on their return at even; 
the same in spacious farm-yards; if confined to 
the poultry-yard, the food and treatment is sim- 
ilar to that of the common cock and hen. ‘Tur- 
kies would prefer roosting abroad upon high 
trees, in the summer season, could that be per- 
mitted with a view to their safe keeping. 

To ratren.—Sodden barley, or barley and 
wheat meal mixed, is the proper food for tur- 
keys confined to feeding; generally their food 
and treatment are the same with other fowls. 
They may be fattened early, or may be caron- 
IZED, a practice not very common, but the bulk 
of the turkies are fed for Christmas, or the 
months immediately preceding and subsequent, 
when the quantities fat, sent from Norfolk alone, 
are immensely great; as also are previously the 





of the weather. First roop, curd and barley, 


droves of store turkies. Turkies share with 


the geese in gleaning the corn fields, or shack- 
ing, and the former forage over the woods and 
commons, in the autumnal season, after which 
they are put up to be completely fattened. I 
have heard of the Norfolk turkies fattened to 
weigh twenty, and even thirty pounds each ; 
and Buffon relates that the wild turkey of Amer- 
ica, has been known to attain the weight of six- 
ty pounds; but I have never made any heavier 
than fifteen pounds, ready for the spit. 

‘Turkies are the most tender and difficult to 
rear of any of our domestic fowls; but with due 
care and attention, which, rightly considered, 
in all things, give the least trouble, they may 
be produced and multiplied with little or no 
loss, and the same may be averred with all 
truth, of the rest of our domestic fowls, and 
animals in general: the losses and vexations an- 
nually deplored, arising almost entirely from 
ignorance and carelessness united hand in hand. 
Tarkies as well as geese, under a judicious sys- 
tem, may be rendered an object of a certain de- 
gree of consequence to the tarmer. 


anwna—— 


From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 


WET UNPRODUCTIVE MEADOW RECLAIMED. 
By S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. Vice President of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society. 

In compliance with the request of the Board 
of Trustees, I will endeavor to detail the man- 
agement, in reclaiming a tract of twenty acres 
of Woodcock-meadow, or swail, upon my farm; 
the contrast between its present and former ap- 
pearance having attracted some attention. The 
soil is a light, black, vegetable mould, mixed 
with fine white sand, upon thin, alternate strata 
of blue, yellow-veined clay, and the same kind 
of fine sand. ‘This sub-soi} retained all the sur- 
face water, and so level and wet was the whole 
tract, that the hay seldom paid the labor of 
harvesting ; and except in dry summers its value 
for pasture was trifling ;—besides, one quarter 
was occupied by flag ponds and mounds, that 
produced nothing. No part, except four acres 
of the upper end had been subdued, in any oth- 
er way, than y cutting the bushes and floating ; 
the vestiges of a dam for that purpose now re- 
main—a ditch through the centre five feet wide, 
carried off, slowly, the water from the spring & 
winter floods of the neighboring high grounds. 
I began at first with ten acres, and the next 
year the whole was under the plough—it was 
struck out into lands of from one to two rods 
wide, as was found convenient, on account of 
roots, mounds, &c. and ia a direction to the 
ditch ; the lands were back-furrowed, as it is 
called, and the water furrows were cleared out 
by one or two extra bouts—as the tract was 
narrow, the ditch being incumbered with roots, 
and its sides unequal, it was found necessary to 
plough directly across, by which it was nearly 
filled up. The first. heavy rain its contents 
were of the consistence of mortar, and a stop 
was put to all operations. To have cleared it 
out with shovels would have been a heavy and 
expensive job; a plough was tried with very 
little advantage. A maple sapling, that had 
been taken up with all its close and horizontal 
roots, extending four feet, was cut six feet long, 
hitched to a strong team, and with a man t- 
ed on it, was drawn several times through the 
middle of the ditch, completely scooping out a 
passage for the water, throwing the mud on 
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each side, and filling up the inequalities; the 
‘only manual labor necessary, was to clear out 
the mouths of the water-furrows with a shovel, 
which was soon performed—in the subsequent 
operations, the maple was frequently resorted 
to, with similar success. When sufficiently dry 
the lands were harrowed, in the same direction 
they were ploughed, and then ridged with a 
"9 jarge Dutch plough and two yoke of oxen; these 
: ridges were made by turning one furrow nearly 
'"® upon another, the space being perhaps ten in- 
ches, into which the manure was put, and were 

- @ about five feet apart. In the centre of the rid- 
+ @ ges potatoes were planted in hills, from three 
® to four feet apart—in cultivating, they were 
ploughed between the ridges only, with a yoke 
of oxen, or two mules tandem, and the earth to 
form the hills, taken out of the furrows, so that 
the ridges remained entire, and the crop secure 
from too much wet, which otherwise would 
have destroyed it. As it is not the intention of 
this communication to state the particulars of 
this grop, I shall only observe, that it was an 
average one, with the upland in the neighbour- 
hood—had the manure been more suitable for 
potatoes it probably would have exceeded ; but 
in applying the manure, which was a compost 
of bones and hoofs from the soap and glue boil- 
ers, fermented with leeched ashes and sandy 
loam, I was governed partly by necessity, and 
having in view, the preparation of the two first 
substances for the permanent crop of grass that 
was to follow, they being of too fiery a nature 
to be laid down fresh with grass-seeds. ‘The 
next season, the lands as first laid out, were 
again back-furrowed, ridged, and the same pro- 
cess pursued as before, with less labour, the 
same kind of manure, and the crop rather better, 
and as soon as it was off, the lands were plough- 
ed in the same manner as before, for the purpose 
of laying it down ; but they were not sufficient- 
ly convex to take off the water entirely, and 
very unequal. Repeated ploughing and harrow- 
ing might have produced the desired effect, but 
time would have been wasting, and it became 
necessary to try the operation called turnpiking. 
A scraper, made of thin pine plank four teet 
long and two feet wide, shod with iron, witha 
couple of old plough handles fixed by staples 
conveniently for a man to hold, and small chains 
connected with them from the centre, to which 
the chain from a yoke of oxen were hitched. 
The scraper was then placed in the water for- 
row of the first Jand in such a position as would 
take up as much earth as the oxen could draw 
and work briskly. When he came to the cen- 
tre of the land, which may now be called a 
broad ridge, the men raised the scraper and fol- 
lowed on to the next, treating each ridge in the 
same manner till he had gone over fifteen or 
twenty, he then came about and returned by the 
side of his former track, till he had performed 
the same operation over the whole—in some 
parts a second scraping was necessary. As the 
_% scraper was light the men held it up-till he came 
to the water-furrows, or such places as he want- 

_ edato take the earth from, and the work was not 
» harder than to hold a plough in new rough 
ground. As there is no stopping, the oxen may 

perform as mach ina day as they can harrow 
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with,a harrow of the same width of the scraper. 
Aft ridges had been harrowed level, and 
| the water-furrows cleared out, the whole resem- 





p bled afield of turnpike roads. Te each acre 











were spread 200 bushels of dry leeched ashes, 
and 3 pecks of timothy seed, sown, harrowed, 
and rolled—the sowing was from the 20th Sep- 
tember to the 1st November, and on most parts 
the seed vegetated before winter. It was my 
intention to have kept a particular account of 
this enterprize, but the work, owing to wet 
weather, .and othes causes, became so blended 
with other operations of the farm, that it was 
found impracticable. I believe, however, that 
the potato crops nearly paid the expense, the 
two first years; and I am convinced that the 
whole expense besides the value of the crops, 
including the extra expense, compared with 
laying down common upland, did not exceed ten 
dollargper acre. The crop of grass the follow- 
ing season, owing to the plants being so very 
young, was light—heads were formed but no 
seed produced. The hay resembled rowen, 
and was of more value than any crop the land 
would have borne had it been sown with the 
grass seed in the spring, as is usual. The land 
for four successive years since, without a dres- 
sing of any manure, has averaged two tons per 
acre-——not estimated tons, as taken out of the 
field, but weighed out in the winter and spring 
in the Boston market, being put in a barn by it- 
self, and an exact account kept of the sales. 
The last seasen the crop was lighter, but no wa- 
ter remaining even in the water-furrows, it has 
become a fine perennial meadow, and with slight 
top dressing once in two or three years will for- 
ever be produciive of the sweetest herbage. 
The value of the land, in the estimation of many 
who were acquainted with its former state, is 
thought to be more than quadruple. 

It may be proper to state that | have not suf- 
fered the land to be fed with any kind of stock, 
but have some seasons taken a second crop. 








Extracts from a letter on the geology and productions 
of Florida, published in the Charleston Courier. 


VALUABLE PLANT. 

The magny of Mexico, the plant from which is 
drawn the liquor called the pulque, of universal 
use and celebration in that country, is not a na- 
tive of Florida, but thrives as well as if it was. 
It forms a plant, wien full grown, from five to 
eight. feet high in the body, and from ten to 
eighteen inches in diameter, the leaves of it, if 
I may be allowed the term, for they appear 
more like huge limbs than leaves, but they must 
be called leaves, as they are the only lungs of 
the plant, descend from the top io the ground, 
and are so thick and heavy that two or three 
would make a man’s load. 

At the age of from six to eight years it flow- 
ers, by shooting up a stamina from ten to sixteen 
feet above the plant, gorgeously hung with flow- 
ers like a Maypole. Just before it sends forth 
this exuberance, the change in the colour of the 
plant indicates its near approach, when a bowi- 
formed cavity is cut in the head of the plant, 
and a cane intreduced in the side of it to draw 
off the liquor. Each plant contains from 50 to 
150 galls. of liquor, and dies immediately after ; 
but is succeeded by suckers left in thcir culture 
to keep up a constant succession. 

This juice carried through a vinous fermen- 
tation becomes'a liquor resembling cider, but 
more spiritous, which is sought with avidity by 
all ranks of society: on boiling and clarifying, 
it becomes a wine; and. on distillation, affords a 





fine brandy. The outward coat of leaves yields 
a membranous substance used for the manufac- 
ture of cordage ; an inner coat gives a finer 
substance for clothing, and the internal part of 
the leaf is an article of foed ; so that this pro- 
ductive plant regarded by the Mexicans as one 
of the most beautiful gifts of nature, affords them 
cider, wine, brandy, cordage, clothing, food and 
fuel. 

From 12 to 15,000 mules are daily employ- 
ed in supplying the city of Mexico, from the 
surrounding plantations, with pulque, which is 
the liquor in a ciderous state. Great estates 
are held in that country in this article of culture. 
It is in the flowering of this plant, in a degener- 
ate state, in colder climates, that we are de- 
ceived by supposing it to be the aloe that flow- 
ers once in a century: this flowers in 8 or 10 
years in such climates, and perhaps is not of the 
aloe tribe ; certainly it partakes not of the nau- 
seous bitter, nor cathartic qualities of the aloes 
we are acquainted with. 


———— war -——— 


AMERICAN CALICOES. 
From a Correspondent of the Providence Journal. 


An establishment for printing Calicoes will 
shortly be put in operation at Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, which, when completed, will be a val- 
uable acquisition to cotton manufacturers in that 
quarter. At Chelmsford a large establishment 
of this description was put in operation this 
week. Cotton manulacturing is one of the prin- 
cipal branches of domestic industry, in this State, 
and at this time requires every attention from 
those interested in it. The quantity of cotton 
goods now unsold, is very large, and will proba- 
bly increase before the fall sales commence ; 
consequently at that time, the sales will be very 
limited. Calicoes can be made in this country, 
of a quality superior to most of those made in 
and imported from Europe, and can be sold 
equally cheap. I should regret very much to 
learn, that this State, which has always been 
considered a manufacturing State, should be the 
last to commence a new branch of manufactur- 
ing, that would give a certain market for a vast 
amount of cotton goods; I would therefore pro- 
pose to the cotton manufacturers to form a com- 
pany for printing calicoes and bleaching, which 
is a part of the process. The good effects will 
be immediately perceived from the increasing 
consumption of American goods. 


mn 





From the Genius of Liberty. 

Mr. Pation—Please give the following a place 
in your next paper, as it is now time to use it. 
I have for more than twenty years past, kept 
meat hanging up in my smokehouse, through 
the summer season, and no fly worm or bug has 
injured it. 

To prevent such injury, about this time of 
year, I take clear strong ley made of wood ashes. 
I commonly boil it to make it stronger than it 
generally runs off, then I take my bacon and 
smoked beef, having two or three gallons of the 
ley in a large iron kettle, | take each piece of 
meat and dip it into the ley, so that it is com- 
pletely wetted with it, then I let it dry—then I 
hang the meat in its former place. By this pro- 
cess [ have invariably found that it kept the 
meat free fron: bugs and worms, and no taste of 
ley is ever perceived, not even on the outside, 

Yours, &c. JOHN POTTER. 
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Progress of Science.-—A French journal reca- 
pitulates, as follows, the advantages derived to 
science by the late British voyages of discovery 
in the Arctic Seas:—1. That the continent of 
America is not so extensive as has been com- 
monly supposed, towards the North Pole. 2. 
That its northern coasts, though at present inac- 
cessible, lie under parallels less elevated than 
those of the Asiatic coasts in general, and ex- 
ceed only by a few degrees the latitudes in the 
north of Europe. 3. That Baffin’s Bay, as it is 
called, is not properly a bay, but forms a part of 
the Arctic ocean, communicating with it by Lan- 
caster streight. 4. That Greenland is not con- 
joined with the Arctic countries of North Ameri- 
ca, but forms an immense island, or rather a sixth 
continent (Australasia being the fifth) from the 
extremity of the great head land which it pro- 
jects, between Europe and America, to New Si- 
beria, which appears to be its farthest limits. 
5. That admitting this, it must be frozen land, 
and not the Hyperborean Ocean, which fills the 
80th degree of latitude and the North Pole. 
6. That combining the result of the Polar expe- 
ditions with Russian discoveries, there is reason 
to conclude, that this Arctic continent has been 
originally subject to the same geological laws 
as the other great divisions of the globe : its con- 
figuration, it would appear, is similar; its great- 
est breadth being in the northern part, as in the 
five other continents. One advantage to navi- 
gation has already resulted from certain passages 
discovered by Captain Parry: the whale fishe- 
ries have ventured as far as Lancaster Streights, 
having returned with rich cargoes. 

United States Gazette. 


New Mode of Preservation from Drowning.—A 
writer in a Liverpool paper recommends the fol- 
lowing very simple method of preserving per- 
sons in the water from drowning :—Take a silk 
handkerchief, and laying it on the ground, place 
a hat in the centre, with the crown upwards in 
the ordinary position of wearing, and gather up 
the corners, giving them a twist to keep them 
more securely together. Any one may then 
venture into the water, without being in fear of 
the drowning person taking hold of him, as the 
quantity of air in the hat is sufficient to support 
two persons ;—or it might be advisable to place 
the corners of the handkerchief in the hands of 


the person drowning, who would thus be kept 
floating, and easily conveyed to the shore. Ibid, 


Potatoes—The following singular statement 
is given as a fact :—Early Potatoes may be pro- 
duced in great quantities by re-setting the plants, 
after taking off the ripe and large ones. A gen- 
tleman at Dumfries has replanted them six differ- 
ent times this season, without any additional man- 
ure ; and instead of falling off in quantity, he gets 
a larger crop of ripe ones at every raising, than 
the former ones. His plants have on them three 
distinct crops ; and he supposes they may contin- 
ue to vegetate and germinate until they are stop- 
ped by the frost. By this means he has a new 
crop every eight days, and has had for six weeks 
past.—London paper. 

= 

Canine Sagacity.—T he house of a respectable 
tradesman in Exeter was lately saved from fire, 
by the sagacity of a little terrier dog. Just as 
the family were about to retire to bed, the an- 





imal attracted the notice of the mistress of the ; 


house, by its repeated and ultimately successful 
attempts to draw her towards a safe in the kit- 
chen, where she discovered a quantity of can- 
dies in a burning state. It appears the servants 
had indolently and incautiously burnt off a can- 
dle from a quantity which were hanging by a 
string. 
From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
*“ KEEP COOL.” 

When every one is complaining of the heat, 
this advice will surely be grateful who is con- 
fident that he is acquainted with very simple 
and certain methods, if not of totally preventing, 
at least greatly mitigating, the unpleasapt feel- 
ings complained of. An observance of the fol- 
lowing rules, has, by the experience of many, 
proved them to be of this character, and as such 
are warmly recommended to be pursued :— 

Dress must be light both in color and weight ; 
open and loose in texture as well as in the man- 
ners of their making. 

Never walk during the day without an um- 
brella, and then do not walk fast, and keep as 
much as possible in the shade. 

Dwellings will be kept perfectly cool if the 
windows be closed so as to exclude the hot rays 
of the sun, and not opened until sometime after 
the sun has set. In those rooms which are in 
constant use the windows should be bowed, in- 
dependent of the exclusion of the hot air; mod- 
erate darkness is preferable to glaring light. 

The brick and stone pavements should be wet 
at least twice every day; early in the morning 
and towards sun-set; the evaporation will cool 
the atmosphere, and temper the heat still retain- 
ed by them. 

In order to sleep pleasantly, the windows of 
chambers must be kept entirely closed, until af- 
ter sun-set ; then let every aperture be free to 
the current of the evening air. 

Cool yourself perfectly before you go to bed. 
—Dr. Franklin says he was in the habit of sit- 
ting undressed at his window, until he felt pleas- 
ant, and did not think a person so doing was li- 
able to take cold. -, 

He also recommends, that when the bed- 
clothes feel disagreeable, having imbibed the 
moisture of the body, to shake them, or rather 
move them up and down, without displacing 
them, until the air passing through the satur- 
ated filaments make them cool and refreshing. 

If you are warm sit quiet. Most persons in 
their violent impatience to lower their temper- 
atures increase them by their efforts. 

It is not advisable to check a profuse perspir- 
ation by the sudden use of fanning, sitting in 
what is called a draught of air or removing too 
much of our dress. Also, 

Be cautious in partaking of cold refresh- 
ments; the sudden alteration thus produced is 
in the highest degree dangerous. 

Expose yourself no more than is necessary.— 
Use no more exertion than is absolutely requir- 
ed; early in the morning and in the evening 
there is ‘time enough for exercise. Avoid ex- 
cess in every thing. 

These are homely but excellent directions. 
They insure not only comfort but health; they 
do not merely compose the body to a pleasant 
state, but settle the mind to: its usual and reg- 
ular operations. . If such be their effects, and we 
know them to be such, they ar€ valuable. 
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The Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Remembrancer © 
is unavoidably omitted this week in consequence 4 
of some unforeseen avocations, and the necessity 
of preparing an Index for the first volume. In |% 
our next, we hope to take up the thread of our 7 


discourse, under that head, and shall continue to 


spin as long as our staple lasts, and our manufac- | 


tures find a good market. In the mean time, we 
shall be diligent in collecting and arranging ma- 


terials to form the topics of our future remarks, © i 
which cannot and ought not to be altogether 


extemporaneous. 


Tue Season is as favorable as the hopes of 4 


the farmer could anticipate. Fruit is not alto- 


gether so abundant as it was the last summer | 
and autumn, but Grass and Grain are, generally 


speaking, very exuberant. Indian corn, like- 


wise, promises fair, and there is a prospect that | 
every rational expectation of the husbandman 9% 
It appears by the last Ameri- | 


will be realized, 
can Farmer, that the southern section of the 


union partakes with us in the bounties of an | 
A correspondent of Mr. 3 
Skinner, under date of Wheatland, Jaly 13, says, | 
* Our grain harvest is now nearly completed, and 


indulgent Providence. 


we are enabled to form a more accurate esti- 
mate of the results than heretofore, and it gives 
me great pleasure to inform you that the gen- 
eral crop far exceeds the expectations of the 
most sanguine calculation. In some instances 
the crop is as heavy as any I have ever seen— 


in most I think it may be estimated at nearly A Be 


an average. Our corn, millet, &c. present the 
most satisfactory promise, and, in fine, there is 
a prospect of the present year being far more 
prolific in the aggregate of agricultural pre- 
ducts, than any which has been experienced 
for a long time.” 





Mr. Eprror,— As you are anxious to contri- 
bute, not only io the wealth, but the health of 
farmers, I would suggest the utility of prescrib- 
ing an effectual remedy for the cutaneous disor- 
der, commonly termed poison of the skin. This 
irritating eruption is extremely prevalent among 
those now employed in hay-making, and is no 
small impediment to their important labors. It 
is thought to be caused by ivy and dog-wood, 
which abound most in meadows. Washes of 
brine, fever-bush, &c. are frej ently applied, 
with little or no apparent success. | have late- 
ly heard that lime-water, employed as a wash, 
has been found effectual. 

Yours, respectfully E. B. K. 
—_— 

FOREIGN. 

Intelligence has been received from London as late 
as the 19th, and from the French army in Spain to the 
13th of June. The French appear to be advancing 
without meeting with much opposition, aided and pre- 
ceded by bands ef Spanish royalists, who should seem 
to be active and numerous. The Spanish population 
appear not only to acquiesce, but exult in the domina- 
tion of the invaders, and the Constitationalists exhib” 


* 
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amee and announce their determination to conquer or perish. 
sSSIty Whether they will act the same part with the Cortes 

In of Portugal, and make a great show of resistance in 
f our order to cover their dispersion, time only can determine. 


es of rived principally through French channels. Bells 
It Weekly Messenger, a London paper, says ‘* The friends 
= of Spain and Portugal cannot be too much on their 
mer guard against the devices of the common enemy, by 
rally whose agents every political occurrence beyond the 
’ Pyrenees is distorted, if unfavorable to his views, and if 
like- otherwise grossly exaggerated before the public here 
that and in France are permitted to hear any thing about 
iman it.’ Another London editor says that he had been 
—_ offered a large bribe to yield his columns to the dissem- 
nerl- | ination of interested and deceptive statements. Still 
the § making due allowances for one-sided statements and 
f é interested misrepresentation, we shall not be able to 
en & draw any conclusion favorable to the Spanish cause. 
Mr. § 
ays, | i Pirates Captured.—The United States’ barges Gaili- 
nipper and Musquito, under the command of Lieut’s. 
and atson and Inman, have succeeded in capturing near 
esti- the spot where Allen fell, a piratical schooner of 70 or 
ives 80 tons. and destroyed or made prisoners nearly or 
; quite all her crew, amounting to about 40. When the 
yen- barges approached the piratical schooner, the crew of 
the the latter leaped overboard, and attempted to swim 
ashore, but were pursued, and about twenty of them 
aces shot in the water. Of those who reached the shore 
n— seven were taken by the captain of the District, and 
arly marched to Matanzas, where they remained in prison. 
Eg The schooner was taken possession of by the barges. 
the + Her commander, known by the name of Little Devil, 
eis & was killed in the action. 
ote Piracy.—The brig Mechanic of New-York, has been 
pre- robbed and burnt by pirates, and all on board murdered. 
ced The piratical schooner which committed this atrocious 
act, was taken by two English cruisers, and thirteen of 
the pirates were captured and conducted to prison. 
\tri- Maracaibo has been retaken from the Patriots by 
» of Gen. Morales. The attack was sudden and unexpect- 
rib- ed, and about 200 of the Colombians are said to have 
been killed and wounded. The remainder made good 
1OF- their retreat. ~i 
‘his Loss of the United States? brig Enterprize.—On the 
ong 8th inst. this vessel was cast away on Little Curacoa. 
no The officers and crew were all saved, and the rigging, 
It spars, stores and guns were recovered from the wreck. 
od, 
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scarcely the appearance of opposition. It may be that 
‘he Constitutionalists are pursuing that system of poli- 
y which conquers by delay, but appearances at pres- 
nt are ominous to their cause, and almost preclude 
he hope of their eventual success. 

The Cortes continue to act with apparent resolution, 











The Regency established under French auspices at 
adrid, appears to be exercising almost undisputed 
authority over a great partof Spam. Prance, Russia 
and Prussia, have recognized it as the legitimate gov- 
ernment of the country, while the English minister re- 
mains with the King and Cortes at Seville. 

In England subscriptions of money and arms have 
been raised to assist the Spanish cause, but the gov- 
ernment appears to be determined not to depart from 
its neutral policy. : 

It is to be recollected that the Spanish news is de- 























DOMESTIC. 


The Hon. Smith Thompson has been appointed, by 
the President, a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States for the second circuit, in the place of 
Judge Livingston, deceased. 







The Rev. Heman Humphrey, of Pittsfield has been 
Unanimously chosen President of the Collegiate Institu- 
= at Amherst, Mass. vice Rev. Dr. Moore, deceas- 








Mr. John Meer, of Philadelphia, has discovered a 
method, by chemical process, of hardening a soft argi- 
laceous stone, of little use or value as it comes from 
the mine, 80 as to give it any degree of hardness suita- 
ble for sharpening all the different instruments which 












Fires.---The valuable two story Farm House in 
Montpelier, Vt. owned and occupied by C. C. & A. S. 
Wing, was consumed by fire on the 21st inst. The fire 
is supposed to have been communicated by sparks from 
the chimney falling on the roof. Most of the furniture 
was saved.—The dwelling house, barus and out build- 
ings belonging to Capt. Leonard Hodges, of Williston, 
(Vt.) were lately consumed by fire. The fire origin- 
ated in an adjoining field, which had been set on fire, 
and the family having left the house for the purpose of 
extinguishing it, the building took fire in their absence, 
and was not discovered till it was too late to effect any 
thing more than the saving ofa little furniture, and a 
few articles contained in the out buildings. 





The Small Poz is said to be prevailing at Bakersfield, 
Vt. to an alaming degree. One death has occurred, 
and the lives of two or three others are despaired of. 
The infection was communicated by a gentlemen re- 
cently returned from Canada, to which a great number 
were exposed before the nature of the disease was 
known. 
A man was lately discovered in Lynn woods, ex- 
tended on the ground and perishing with hunger. He 
was unable to give any account of himself, had built a 
sort of a wigwam, was extremely emaciated, and had 
been missing about two months. He was removed to 
an alms-house, and it is thought that he may recover. 








We hope to do some good by suggesting to those who 
might not otherwise think of it, the danger of suffering 
children to eat as freely as they choose of unripe fruits 
and vegetables. There is a great deal of this trash that 
can easily be got at, and while even grown people 
sometimes make themselves sick in this way, it should 
be recollected that children have more fondness for 
these things, and little if any judgement in the use of 
them.—Conn. Mirror. 





The Philadelphia Society for the encouragement of 
Agriculture, has awarded to Mr. Jonathan Nichols of 
this town, a medal and twenty dollars in cash, being we 
understand, the highest premium it can bestow, for the 
invention of his Spring Carriage Seat.—Prov. Jour. 





Messrs. Dyers & Co. have completed their Currant 
Vintage. They gathered more than eight hundred 
bushels of currants, and have made fifteen thousand 
gallons of wine. Four thousand dollars worth of sugar 
was melted down in the process, and two hundred dol- 
lars paid to children for gathering the fruit, besides 
other large expenditures for labor.—ZJbid. 





A very singular fact occurred in Manchester a few 
days since. As Mr. Samuel Cheever was at work in 
his field, his attention was arrested at the sight of a 
number of dung-hill fowls, with heads erect and wings 
extended, standing in a circular manner. On going 
near tu ascertain the cause, he saw a large black Snake 
of 5 feet in length, within the circle, and his squamous 
head elevated 7 or 8 inches above the surface of the 
earth, while his posterior parts remained in a spiral form. 
And so complete was the fascination, that Mr. C. was 
under the necessity of getting a pole to disperse the 
fowls, in order that he might kill the snake, in which he 
happily succeeded. 

The Serpent, which had power over our mother Eve, 
hath power also over the beasts of the field, and the 
fowls of the air!—Essez Register. 





By a recent decision of the Supreme Judicial Court 


beifig lost. 





ed more than four feet. 


for their foul profession. 








po A very fine “ise, such &s razors, gravers, sur- 





it has been decided that Banks are liable to pay their 
note when one half is presented by the owner, the other 


Mr. John Prall, Jr. of Prallsville, in this county, says 
the Trenton, N. J. American, has this season cut and 
gathered, from two and a half acres of meadow, nine 
tons of Timothy hay. One of the stalks measured 
more than five feet in heighth ; and the whole averag- 


Three highwaymen have been arrested in the neigh- 
borhood of Albany, having in their possession pistols, 
gunpowder, knives, and all the necessary implements 
Two belenged to Philadel- 
phia, and the other a lad, only 16 years of age, belong- 


As some men were lately digging a cellar in Lynn, 
they found a human skeleton, aparently that of an In- 
dian, who must have been buried many years ago. It 
was on one side, with the feet and legs drawn up. The 
bones were very large, and beside them were found 
two large clam-shells, probably intended for the deceas- 
ed to eat his soup, on his journey to the land of spirits. 





An insane man named Freeland, entered a boat in 
New York on the 24th July, and proceeded to the mid- 
die of the New York river, where he cut his throat in a 
most shocking manner. Every attempt was-made to 
save him, but proved fruitless. 





The amount of capital which may be invested in 
Manufacturing Incorporations granted the last session 
of the Legislature alone, in this State, is five million of 
dollars. The Dover Company employ one million ; the 
Nashua Company, one million; Somersworth, half a 
million ; Jaffrey and Chesterfield $300,000. 

Keene Sentinel. 





It is stated in the Kingston (Jamaica) papers, on the 
authority of an intelligent gentleman from Cuba, that 
in consequence of the continuance of extreme dry wea- 
ther for many months in Cuba, that the loss in cattle 
and in horses is estimated at a million of dollars. 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. © 


{Revised and corrected every Friday.] 























ed to New York. 


FROM TO 
D. Cip.. ©. 
ASHES, pot, Ist qual. ton. |130 00/135 00 
pearl do. 140 00)145 00 
BEANS, white, . bush 90; 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 cwt. bi. | 9 00] 9 50 
cargo, No 1, 8 25) 8 50 
(ey 4s") 8 os 6 75} 7 00 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. Ib. 11 12 
= 2d qual. 9 10 
small kegs, family, 13 14 
CHEESE, new milk . ere 7 8 
3) GPP ee 8 9 
FLAX SEED o shelies . jou 75 80 
FLOUR, Baltimore, superfine, bbl. | 7 62) 7 75 
Genessee — 7 7 62} 775 
Rye, best 4 50) 4 62 
GRAIN, Rye bush 68 7 
Corn ‘ 58 60 
Barley ‘ 68 70 
Oats rer a 7 40 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . Ib. 9 10 
| HOPS, No 1, ° e 8 12 
| LIME, “aaa ° cask} 1 25] 1 39 
OIL, Linseed, America gal. 65 00 
PLAISTER PARIS ton.| 2 75) 3 00 
PORK, Navy Mess . . bbl. | 12 00) 12 50 
Bone Middlings . 14 50} 15 00 
Cargo, No 1, 12 00} 12 50 
Cargo, No 2, 11 00) 11 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass bush} 2 00 
OO a er lb. 8 9 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 55 62 
do co unwashed 45 50 
do 3-4 washed 50 5d 
do 1-2 do 42 45 
Native ... . do 35 37 
Pulled, Lamb’s, 1st sort 55 60 
do Spinning, Ist sort 50) 55 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces . . . . | lb. 10 
PORK, fresh of ye 8 
VEAL, > s 8 
LAMP, . ° 7 
Ys } a 14 
BUTTER, keg & tub 14 
lump, best 20 
a ‘ doz. 15 
MEAL, Rye, bush £0 
Indian, . 
BOTATOES, . 4 «% 47 
CIDER, liquor, bbl. 2 % 
HAY, best, lton. 22 06 
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’ Revel Sounds as well as Sights delightful. 


Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds, 

That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 

Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 

The dash of ocean on its winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind, 

Unnumber’d branches waving in the blast, 

And all their leaves fast flutt’ring all at once. 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 

Of neighb’ ring fountain, or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still, 

To sooth and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 

The live-long night: nor these alone, whose notes 

Nice-finger’d art must emulate in vain, 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 

In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay,-the pye, and even the boding owl 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 

And only there, please highly for their sake. 
CowPER. 











From the Upper Canada Weekly Register. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Sir,—I beg leave to send you the following 
account of a very extraordinary phenomenon 
which lately occurred in the waters of Lake 
Erie, which you are at liberty to use in any way 
you think proper. 1 am, &c. 

A. H. BURWELL. 

Port Talbot, June 20, 1823. 


On or about the 30th of May last, a little af- 
ter sunset, lake Erie was observed to take a 
sudden and extraordinary rise, the weather be- 
ing fine and clear, and the lake calm and smooth. 
It was principally noticed at the mouths of Ot- 
ter and Kettle creeks, which are 20 miles apart. 
At Otter Creek it came in without the least pre- 
vious intimation, in a swell of nine feet perpen- 
dicular height, as was afterwards ascertained, 
rushed violently up the channel, drove a schoon- 
er of 35 tons burthen from her moorings, threw 
her upon high ground, and rolled over the ordi- 
nary beach into the woods, completely inundat- 
ing all the adjacent flats. This was followed by 
two others of equal height, which caused the 
creek to retrogade a mile and a half, and to over- 
flow its banks where water was never before 
seen by seven or eight feet. The noise occasion- 
ed by its rushing with such rapidity along the 
winding channel, was truly astonishing. It was 
witnessed by a number of persons. 

At Kettle creek several men were drawing. a 
fish net in the lake, when suddenly they saw the 
water coming upon them in the .manner above 
mentioned; and, letting go their net, they run 
for their lives. The swell overtook them be- 
fore they could reach the high bank, and swept 
them forward with great force; but, being ex- 
pert swimmers, they escaped unhurt. The man 
who was in the skiff, pulling in the sea line, was 
drove with it a considerable distance over the 





flat, and grounded upon a small eminence until 
the water subsided. There were three succes- 
sive swells as at Otter creek, and the effects up 
the creek were the same, with this difference, 
the water only rose seven feet. In both cases, 
the lake, after the three swells had spent their 
force, gradually subsided, and in about twenty 
minutes was at its usual height and tranquility. 
It was observed at other places along the shore, 
but the high steep banks did not admit of the 
same observation. In all however, there was a 
general correspondence as to the height of the 
rise. 

Conjecture will doubtless be awake as to the 
cause of this most remarkable phenomenon : 
but it must only be conjectured, for it was unat- 
tended with any circumstance that could re- 
motely hint at a probable cause.—But such was 
the fact, and it must furnish its own comment. 


REINDEER IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mr. Bullock’s attempt to introduce Reindeer 
into Great Britain is likely to be completely 
successful. A herd of these fine animals is now 
in Ireland, on the lands of Sir W. M‘Mahon; 
and in Scotland, on the hills to the west of Ed- 
inburgh, a herd has not only been naturalized 
on the soil and food, but the females have pro- 
duced their young, and are thriving as well as 
if they were in Norway. Some of the Wapiti, 
or gigantic stag of the Missouri, have also been 
imported into Scotland. These animals are of 
the size of horses, and can be broken for har- 
ness, in which their speed must be prodigious. 

[U. S. Gazette. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE, 

Fill up your time so fully with useful employ- 
ments, as to have little leisure for pursuits of a 
doubtful character. Endeavour further to ac- 

uire such a strong sense of duty, such a taste 
or contemplations of a higher order, and such 
well arranged habits of sacred study and devo- 
tion, as may supersede the temptation to devote 
to idle, if not injurious amusement, moments 
which may be so much more profitably given to 
the great concern of preparation for another 
world. Keep in mind the claims which your 
family, your friends and society, have upon your 
hours of retirement; and the importance of so 
employing those hours, be they few or many, 
that both your mind and your body may be re- 
freshed for the returning duties of each succes- 
sive day. And, lastly, guard against habits of idle 
curiosity, and be not ashamed to own that there 
are many things with which neither your time 
nor your taste permit you to be acquainted, and 
least of all with every new tale that happens to 
be the subject of popular conversation.” 


Anecdote of the late Dr. Hutton, connected with 
his extraordinary advancement.—Dr. Hutton Was 
originally a common workman in a coal mine in 
the north of England, and having. in the use of 
his pickaxe wounded his arm, he was disabled 
from pursuing his humble labor. In order to 
gain an honest livelihood, he applied himself to 
writing and arithmetic, and subsequently set up 
a little school, Hexam Bridge, by some acci- 
dent fell down, and Dr. Hutton, then an obscure 
country schoolmaster, wrote a long paper, re- 
commending a model for the new bridge, which 
attracted great attention in that part of the coun- 





try, and was we believe adopted. Subsequently, | 

an advertisement roe in the London papers | 
or the office of Professor of | 

Mathematics in Woolwich Academy, and soli- | 


inviting candidates 


citing at the same time testimonials of their res- 
pective claims. Two persons were selected, as 


the result of the examination, by scientific men, | q 
and these two were Dr. Hutton, and the celebra- 
ted Dr. Maskeline, late Astronomer Royal. The 7 


umpires, who had scrupulously examined the 
pretensions of each, declared that there was 
very little superiority between these successful 
candidates, but if there was a preference Hutton 
was entitled to it—Hutton was totatiy unfriend- 
ed, and had not been seen at the time by the 
examiners. 
— 
GARRICK AND FOOTE. 

The success of Garrick’s Stratford Jubilee, 
which run ninety nights in one season, so much 
annoyed Foote, that he was going to burlesque 
it by a mock procession. A man dressed like 
Garrick was to be introduced as the principal 
character, and some one was to address him in 
his own Jubilee lines— 

** A nation’s taste depends on you, 

‘¢ Perhaps a nation’s virtue too.” 
To which he was to make answer only by clap- 
ping his arms like the wings of a cock, and 
crowing out— 

** Cock-a-doodle doo !” 

Garrick hearing of this, was so much alarm- 
ed, that he got a nobleman to persuade Foote 
to abandon his mirth-moving design. 

=== 


Some of our journals have lately repeated 
Tom Sheridan’s facetious equivoque to his fa- 
ther when he advised him to take a wife—* | 
have no objection, Sir, whose wife shall I take 2” 
An equivalent to, if not the original of which. 
we remember to be of some standing in War- 
wickshire. Sir ——, a justice of the peace, 
had frequently had before him, at the suit of 
the parish, farmer B——, whose love of in- 
trigue often brought him into paternal scrapes. 
One day, while his worship sat with my lady, 
it was announced that the worthy farmer, in 
charge of the constable, attended for a hearing 
touching one of his usual misdoings. My lady 
was requested to leave the room during the ex- 
amination ; and on going away met the culprit. 
*“ Ah! John,” said she, ““why do you meddle 
so with the girls—why don’t you get a wife ?” 
Poor John scratched his head apologetically, 
and replied, “Sol does, ma lady, sometimes, 
but then their hosbands are so dommed mad !” 

,——__-_} 

The Strawberry. It is a fact, though not generally 
known, that the common strawberry is a natural den- 
tifrice ; and that its juice, without any previous pre- 
paration whatever, dissolves the tartarious incrustation 
on the teeth, and makes the breath sweet & agreeable. 
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(<> Published every Saturday, at Taner Do_tars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who'pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry Cents. _, 

{< No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 
discretion of the Publisher) until arrearages are paid. 

(cr Agents who procure seven subscribers, and be- 
come responsible for the payment, will be entitled to a 
copy gratis, and in the same proportion fora larger 
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